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William Dever's newest volume is loaded full of engaging and interesting material. His skill as an 
archaeologist can easily be excavated by even the most unskilled field hand and treasures spotted 
lying not only deep down amongst the trenches but on the surface too. 

Here Dever discusses 1) On History and History Writing; 2) The Challenges of Writing a History of 
Ancient Israel; 3) The Natural Setting; 4) The Database: Sites and Hierarchies; 5) Cities and Towns; 6) 
Towns, Villages, and Everyday Life (the best part of the book by far); 7) Socioeconomic Structures; 8) 
Religion and Cult (the second best part of the book); 9) Israel's Neighbors (perhaps the weakest 
chapter); and finally 10) Warfare and the End. 

The tome concludes with the usual indices and bibliography. 

Dever describes his work thusly: 

What I intend to do here is to construct a parallel history of one era in ancient Israel 
and Judah - a sort of 'secular history' of Palestine in the Iron Age - to supplement (and 
perhaps to correct) the portrait we have in the texts of the Hebrew Bible. But the 
archaeological data, not the textual data, will be the primary source initially. To be 
sure, the textual data will be considered later, in Part II of each chapter, wherever they 
can be shown to be historically accurate beyond reasonable doubt (p. vi). 

So far so good then! This is just what's needed, isn't it? Further concerning his goal, he writes 

In Part III of each chapter, I shall move beyond facts to admitted speculation, in an 
attempt to ask what a good historian must ask: What was it really like in those days? 
(p.vii). 

Excellent! After laying a firm foundation based on archaeology and then supplemented by texts, 
Dever will only then describe life as it was lived by ordinary folk. 

And just to make sure that no one thinks he's got an agenda, he reminds folk that he is a 

... secular humanist, with no theological or other axe to grind... (p. vii). 

But, alas, as we shall see shortly, Dever has an axe to grind and to this reviewer's sorrow his vitriolic 
spiteful unfounded grinding effaces the effectiveness of Dever's argument in an otherwise truly 
informative and engaging work. 



Dever' s work commences, then, in chapter one, with a fairly brief description of the task of history 
writing. Here he tells his audience what it means to write history and then, unfortunately, in chapter 
two, he launches into what can only be properly described as a screed. 

Dever screeches and pounds his fist and lambasts and excoriates in language only charitably called 
disturbing and unfortunate. Chapter two is the visible equivalent of the sound of fingernails on the 
chalkboard or the annoying faucet dripping in the middle of the night. If only Dever had skipped 
chapter two and launched straightway into the heart of the matter in chapter three. 

He seems, however, pathologically incapable of letting any opportunity to demonize his nemeses, the 
'minimalists'. And though he protests that he is no fundamentalist, one can see, if one has eyes, that 
he truly must be else he wouldn't be filled with such hatred for a differing approach. So, in chapter 
two, where he's supposed to be describing the challenges of writing a history of Israel he instead 
spends his time demeaning Garbini and Davies, Whitelam and Thompson, Lemche and even to an 
extent Finkelstein and Silberman. Bizarrely, he calls to his side the sadly departed James Barr. Or 
rather, he hijacks Barr and forces him against his will to sound Dever-esque. 

Line after line, page after page, Dever screams that the 'minimalists' are incompetent, inept, 
uninformed, dull, and stupid (by implication). He mistakenly links postmodernism with minimalism 
and then whips both like runaway Roman slaves. As just one example of a long string of nonsense, 
Dever writes 

Two of my articles ... were direct personal responses to Lemche and Whitelam, whose 
abuses of archaeology were the most egregious, demonstrating both their 
incompetence and an astonishing presumptuousness (p. 16). 

Having seen both Whitelam's and Lemche's work to which Dever refers as well as his 'response' I can 
only remark that Dever has a very, very odd sense of the meaning of the words 'abuses' and 
'incompetence' and 'presumptuousness'. No one who has bothered to read L. or W. can accuse either 
of any of those attributes. 

Finally, he is so completely self absorbed in his denunciations that he fails to see his own raging 
fundamentalism fighting for a worldview that only his fellow fundamentalists would share. His eyes 
are closed to his own shortcomings and his absorption with self so complete that- for instance- on 
page 29 he uses the personal pronoun "I" no less than 8 times in one paragraph. 

Dever marshals 'support' from other 'responses to the minimalists/ revisionists' (he uses the terms 
interchangeably) and actually believes or at least pretends to believe that the whole world of 
scholarship is on his side contra the demon infested Copenhagener/Sheffieldians. That, of course, is 
nonsense. To be sure, there have been rejoinders offered to the work of Davies et al, but none 
probative. Dever is on the side of the Fundamentalists. And they alone will see as he sees and think 
as he thinks. 



Chapter two really is a cause for sadness and sorrow. A volume which began so promisingly is sullied 
and devalued by Dever' s unmistakable and obvious hatred of Lemche, Davies, Thompson, Garbini, et 
al. 

The remainder of the book , as I suggested above, really is quite good. The illustrations are top notch 
and the intelligence which Dever exhibits is really admirable. Were he able to set aside his anti- 
minimalist bile, the entire volume would be utterly commendable. 

But since he launches his tome with such a nasty spirit the only people who will be able to enjoy it 
without having that lingering taste of dismay in their mouths will be the fundamentalists he clearly is 
trying so hard to distance himself from but who really are his kindred spirits. 

As we say down here in the South, you don't get far from your 'raising'. And Dever hasn't managed, in 
all these years, to separate himself from his fundamentalist roots. It's a shame. And his vitriol is 
shameful and embarrassing. 

If I might offer a word of advice- if this truly excellent volume is ever reprinted, the publisher will 
want to leave out Chapter Two. I haven't seen anything as spite-filled outside of nasty flame wars on 
internet chat boards. 

Persons are advised to skip chapter two until it is removed. Doing so, they will find the work an 
authentic treasure-trove. Failing to do so, they will find the book a crushing disappointment. One 
bad apple, it seems, really can ruin the whole basket-full. Chapter two is poison: a poisoned well 
which needs a Prophet to cleanse it. 
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